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^Environmental Education Is the process of recognising values and 
clarifying concepts in order to develop skills and attitudes nec- 
essary to understand and appreciate the inter-relatedness among 
man I his culture and his bio-physical surroundings. 
Environmental Education also entails practice in decision making 
and self -formulating of a code of behaviour about issues concerning 
environmental quality" (I. U.C.N. 1970). 

Discussions about education are often littered with high sounding 
terms, many insufficiently examined or defined and vhich may mean 
very different things to different people. It is, of course, the 
learning which takes place that is of more importance than the 
name used to describe the learning situation, but a clearer under- 
standing of the terms used aind the implications for both student 
and lecturer, would lead to more meauningful discussion and 
purposeful work. Terms commonly occurring in Environmental 
Education include "Environmental Studies", "Local Studies", 
"Rural Studies", "Rural Science" and m-ach of the work covered within 
these courses may also occur in various types of "Integrated 
Studies" or "Interdisciplinary Studies". 

Such "loose" terminology may be the result of the very rapid 
evolution of Environmental Education from subject based curricula. 
In many Schools, Colleges of Further Education and Teacher 
Training Colleges environmental work has been introduced in an 
attempt to re-invigorate a subject by the introduction of local 
material which pupils and students may find more realistic and 
interesting. 

I would suggest that any study of the environment should be "man" 
centred, perhaps the term "Human Ecology" with its holistic 
approach to the human environment is more appropriate and precise 
a term thaui, for example, "Environmental Studies". 
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Human Ecology implies an autecological study with man the focal 
point. Man develops, exploits and conserves both his physical and 
biological environment. He is a part of the ecosystem and within 
this complex both biotic and abiotic factors interact. Consequently 
any consideration of the human environment cannot be restricted 
solely to the biological sciences and when attenpting to consider 
human society in relation to its environment a study of many other 
disciplines is essential. 

Thus, Human Biology, Anthropology, Geography, History, Biology, 
Behavioural Studies, Religious Studies, Economics, Geology and 
Architecture, all must form an integral part of any study of man and 
his environment. 

Environmental Education must therefore provide study in a very 

wide spectrum of subjects if it is to achieve the objectives set out 

in the I. U.C.N, definition. 

Environmental Education ca.nnot be taught as a discrete subject, it is 
more of an approach, a "synthesising concept". Although syllabus 
content is importsint, the method and approach should be the primary 
consideration, with the objective of establishing a learning 
situation concerned with principles, concepts, attitudes, values 
and skills rather than mere factual content. 

Conversely, Environmental Studies is always a subject and possibly 
denotes a study that has evolved from rural studies but now includes 
aspects of geography and history. It has been said, that, what 
has hitherto been regarded as "gardening" has been upgraded and 
respectability enhanced by inclusion in the syllabus of more 
academic studies and a retitling of the course - "Environmental 
Studies". The term "Rural Biology" may be preferred for a more 
specialised course of plant and animal husbandry. 

"Environmental Science" involves an academic study of the landscape, 
of the plants and animals naturally present and their ecological 
relationships and of the role of man in the natural environment. 
The following diagram represents some of the relationships between 
traditional subject areas in the sciences and humanities and various 
environmental approaches (see fig. I). The focal point is man in 
relation to his environment. Subjects distributed towards the 
centre, e.g., local, and environmental studies represent more factual, 
less conceptual, limited and narrow based studies, whilst those 
towards the periphary, e.g., environmental science and environmental 
education indicate increasing integration of subject matter and a more 
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broad based and conceptual approach. The traditional subjects 
involved in any study of the environment are depicted externally 
to environmental education and the most peripheral subjects 
include those which, I believe, should form part of any ^environmental 
education program. 
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FIGURE I 

Relationships between traditional subject areas and 



various environmental approaches 
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The contribution of individual discipline to studies in Environmental 
Education 

I have outlined in my introduction the necessity for a study of many 
subjects in order to achieve a holistic outlook in Environmental 
Education. To justify the inclusion and specify the role of indiv- 
idual disciplines in Environmental Education Programs it is 
necessary to examine the aims of such programs. Whilst these differ 
in detail at degree level ^nd within pre-service teacher training 
courses there are nevertheless common objectives; 

(1) To train scientists to develop an integrated approach to human 
society and associated environmental problems. 

(2) To provide ecological training for all students but particularly 
for those involved in the education of coining generations. 

(3) To train adequate numbers of educated general environmentalists, 
individuals trained in environmental ntinagement who could complement 
the specialist and help educate the public in environmental matters. 

(4) To provide specialist, environmental experts who would be involved 
in decision making and liaison with adminstrators , politicians and 
industrialists. The same people could form the core of environmental 
research teams. 

It is perhaps in pre-service teacher training schemes that the aims 
and objectives can be further elaborated 
(1 ) Primary school level; 

Pre-service courses should provide an education which enables the 
teacher to develop in his pupils a re:;^pect for the environment and a 
desire to learn from it. Programs should also enable the teacher to 
assist the development in the child of the acquisition and progressive 
development of basic skills and concepts and to provide a source 
and stimulus for creative* work and to give opportunities for discovery. 
The primary school teacher is not an academic lecturer but his role 
is that of friend, adviser and creator of teaching situations, using 
initially the local environment but later possibly extending beyond 
this. 

In order to achieve these objectives pre-service courses should 
provide information on ecology, the development of human society 
and the human impact on the environment. Such a course should lead 
to the realisation in the young teacher of his personal and social 
Q responsibilities towards the environment. It should also enable 
ERIC him to make full use of the environment as a teaching medium in 
general education- 
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(2) Secondary school level 

Pre-servlce training should enable the teacher to build upon the 
knowledge gained by his pupils at primary level. To further 
encourage learning from the environment and to initiate a study 
program in learning about the environment. In many schools the 
traditional subject based curriculum still persists and a study of 
such subjects as biology, history and geography can make their own 
contribution to achieving the "synthesising concept" but it is in 
the integration area where teachers may fail to sufficiently inter- 
relate their approaches to create in the pupils an holistic 
outlook. 

There now exists specific courses in "Environmental Studies" which 
lead to C.S.E. O/L and the G.C.E. A/L. 

Pre-service courses at secondary level should equip students to 
teach these courses. Student teachers should be trained to set up 
and run successfully integrated courses by recognising those basic 
concepts central to other disciplines. 

Once objectives have been clarified, difficulties arise at all 
levels of Environmental Education when attempting to define the 
fundamental role of different disciplines and in assessing what 
degree of emphasis individual subjects warrent in programs. 
Let us consider the role of Ecology in a higher education environ- 
mental program. 

Ecology is involved with the study of natural animal and plant 
communities. Should it therefore be studied in this context 
only, or should most emphasis be given to the effects of man, both 
as a component of the ecosystem and as its most influential 
modifier. Modern man has altered the natural ecosystem more 
rapidly and fundamentally than any other ecological factor. 
P.J. Newbould sees ecology as providing a conceptual framework within 
which the ecology of human populations and their inter-relationships 
with the environment may be studied. This framework is built upon 
such features as the ecosystem concept, its continuity and dynamic 
nature and factors which influence and control it. Such concepts 
can be applied readily to simple human situations, but difficulties 
arise when applying them to concentrated modern urban populations. 
However, on a global scale such concepts can be applied to the 
study of majn within the human ecosystem and it is in this 
application that I see the major role of Ecology in Environmental 
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A similar situation seems to exist when the role of geography is 
considered. Geography is itself a multi-disciplinary study concerned 
with both human and non-human phenomena and their inter-relationships. 
It can serve as a model for the development of the holistic 
approach which is so basic to Environmental Education, A study of 
geography will help to break down the many divisive compartments 
into which Environmental Education may be fragmented. 
Geography should serve as the most important medium for the study of 
developing countries. Too little is done educationally to examine 
and broadcast the problems of almost two thirds of the world's 
population. The studies of Religion, Current Affairs, Natural 
Sciences and Foreign Languages give only very marginal coverage and 
token importance to the massive problems of world poverty and develop- 
ment . 

Interest is increasing in the study of the poorer areas of the world, 
this is encouraging, but is still somewhat smsdl scale. I would 
hope to see the study of geography playing a major role in 
stimulating the interest and increasing the awareness of both students 
and the general public in the many diverse problems facing developing 
"countries . 

Inclusion in geography courses of major studies in "People and 

Poverty" is to be recommended, covering such areas as population, 

food supply and problems associated xvith poverty. 

The development of geographical courses in Environmental 

Education programs providing an overall "World perspective" is desirab] 

A more realistic study of the contemporary world is that of 

"Developed" and "Developing" areas rather than the traditional 

divisions into continents. In this way many continental 

boundaries are cut across, and by careful selection of examples 

appropriate to the overall theme, from anywhere in the world, 

a balanced world perspective may be provided. 

The roles of Biology, the Physical Sciences and History in 
Environmental Education are possibly more clearly defined than 
those of Architecture and Planning Studies and Economics. 
However, I see the physical design professions (architecture, 
planning and landscape architecture) as maJcing significant 
contributions to the field of Environmental Education because 
they too encompass wide fields of study and require students to 
achieve an effective synthesis. These professions are all 
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concerned with the relationship between man and his environment 
and are specifically concerned with environmental mainipulation 
within defined limits. 

The importance of the design professions in Environmental Education 
lies at the interface between plainning aind architecture, for example, 
in the design of new communities and their environment, or the 
effects of new structures on the quality of life of communities. 
Architecture and planning studies must train people in environmental 
education, not merely to be descriptive but to become more problem 
orientated if environmentalists are to attempt to solve any of the 
criticad problems facing mankind today. 

The study of Economics is important in programs on Environmental 
Education. It is concerned with man, the decision maker on the 
use (or abuse) of the natural resources his environment provides. 
The "doomwatcher" advocates an "all is about to be lost" policy, 
economic studies can help allay some of their fears to some extent 
by pointing out the merits of the environment. Our environment 
has provided more than pollution, it has provided many attributes 
which have greatly enhanced our quality of life. I see therefore 
economics as acting as a "balancing" subject between on the one hand 
the "doomwatchers" and on the other "it will be allright on the 
night " philo sophe r s . 

Such studies can help train environmentalists to quantify in 
economic terms proposed solutions to environmental problems. 
This is important because decisions regarding the adoption of 
ecologically determined programs are essentially political 
decisions and "cost" becomes a vital factor in the implementation 
of such schemes. 
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Higher Education Programs in Environmental Education 
Degree Level Courses 

A contemporary argument exists that awareness of environmental 
problems must go hand in hand with Environmental Education and 
that only by radical changes in our educational attitudes will 
we ever fully emphasise the reality of the environmental crisis. 
Understanding and real concern can only come with education. 
There is a danger here that if a course of environmental studies 
becomes so formalised and integral a part of the established 
educational structure that it may lose its impact • At school 
level, children may only come into contact with environmental 
problems in the classroom, through the medium of formal 
teaching, and consequently such teaching is both desirable and 
essential. If real efforts were made to increase the amount of 
"out of school" Environmental Education then formal teaching could 
be reduced. 

The conclusions of many Symposia support the desirability of intro- 
ducing Environmental Education at both primary and secondary levels 
of education. In order to implement such recommendations it is 
logical and necessary to provide programs at a tertiary level. 
Within the last few years environmental studies have appeared in 
Vlth form courses. Teaching Certificate, CNAA and University Degree 
Courses. The development of such programs has occurred in two 
ways : 

(1) By a gradual absorption of environmental topics into the 
traditional subject groupings. This has been very true of 
geography courses. Lecturers and teachers in Biology, General 
Science and General Studies have also taken the opportunity to 
introduce new material and attitudes into their programs. 

(2) By the development of formal courses and syllabi specifically 
designed for Environmental Education. At degree level such 
courses are of a multi disciplinary nature. Environmental 
Education courses at degree level provide a logical extension to 
all the efforts at introducing environmental studies in Schools. 
They enable the more acaderiic students to continue into higher 
education and to study in depth those subjects which have 
interested and stimulated them at school level. Moreover the 
graduate in Environmental Studies can choose from a wide range of 
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employment opportunities, in government, industry, education and 
research. The training at first degree level should be 
essentially non-vocational and non-specialist • The training of 
environmental specialists can best be achieved by post-graduate 
courses. There is an increasing number of "environmental" degree 
courses becoming available at Universities and Polytechnics in 
Great Britain. The majority of existing courses are relatively 
new: 5-7 years of age. 

The rationale behind the development of "Environmental" degree 
courses is complex. Some of the factors involved include: 

(1) The need to remove the artificial limits between many Arts and 
Science subjects, for example there are increasing affinities between 
the Biological and Social Sciences. 

(2) The recognition of the breadth and complexity of environmental 
issues paralleled by the reaction of some students and faculties 
against narrow research orientated study and an appreciation of the 
connections between subject fields, rather than the separation between 
them. 

(3) The need to concentrate on the biology and ecology of a single 
species - man, thus giving a concentration and coherence which could 
be lacking in the more diverse syllabuses of a conventional biology 
degree. 

(4) The fact that biological courses must become less specifically 
job-orier:t ated and become more concerned with the enhancement 

of general qualities , such as intel lectual curiosity , critical 
and analytical ability and value judgement. Allied with these 
objectives the training in the tools of these qualities such as 
experimental method and statistical analysis is both necessary 
and desirable. 

(5) The desire of humanity for the establishment of a human 
society in balance with its environment. The necessity to ensure 
that the achievement of such stability does not fail because of a 
lack of suitably educated manpower. Manpower involved not only 
in research but in administration and decision making. The 
greatest need would seem to be for environmentally literate 
administrators to devise and run an essentially scientific 
infrastructure for our society. 

Many problems ajnd objections have arisen in the development of such 
courses • 

Multidisciplinary degree courses involve the crossing of departmental 
boundaries, even institutional boundaries and generating support 
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beyond the parent institution. 

Developments in interdisciplinary fields is handicapped by 
traditional university subject areas and by the continued separation 
of the natural and social sciences. The conventional department ally- 
orientated teaching and research programs have often suppressed 
cross-fertilisation of ideas. Close interaction of different 
disciplines and faculties is necessary. No one will deny that the 
boundaries between biology, psychology and social science are 
somewhat tenuous and yet in many of our older universities the 
study of such subjects is strictly departmentalised. . Some attempts 
to overcome this compartmentalisation have been made, fox example 
in the introduction of psychology and sociology into medi^^ 
education, human genetics courses given to sociologists, butNa^^ 
success would seem to have been achieved in the newer universiti^^v 
where no traditional departmental structure exists. 
The development of the Honours Degree in Environmental Science 
within the School of Environmental Science at the University of 
East Anglia has had relatively few constraints placed upon it, 
mainly because of the more flexible structure. Where the "school" 
structure does not operate it has been possible to run, 
successfully, inter-disciplinary programs using the existing courses 
of lectures and practicals in different departments. This has 
involved skilful manipulation and synchronisation of timetables. 
One further difficulty may be that no central library provision 
has been made and separate departmental libraries still persist. 
Additional problems arise when attention is given to the component 
subjects in an Environmental Degree Course. 

I have outlined the many diverse subjects which impinge upon a 
study of the human environment. In drawing up a course structure 
it is necessary to rationalise these and to define major areas 
of study relevant to the aims and objectives of the course. 
Existing degree courses in Environmental subjects include study 
from a vpry \vide range of subjects, including. Biology, Human Biology, 
Microbiology, Genetics, Ecology, Human Ecology, Physiology, 
Mathematics/Quantitative Studies, Geography, Geology, Economics, 
Sociology, Physical Sciences, Resource Studies, Earth Science, 
Anthropology, Animal Behaviour, Architecture and Planning Studies, 
Social Anthropology, and Psychology. For example, candidates in 
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the Honours School of Human Sciences at Oxford are required to 
offer six compulsory subjects, 

(a) Animal Behaviour 

(b) Human Genetics and Humaai Evolution 

(c) Human Ecology 

(d) Demography and Population 

(e) Sociology and Social Anthropological Theory 

(f) General Essay, 

in addition they are required to offer any two of the following 

(a) Social, developmental aoid personality psychology 

(b) Urban Geography 

(c) Modern Social Institutions 

(d) Social Anthropology 

(e) Advanced Quantitative Methods. 

In any academic study of a mul tidisciplinary nature there arises 
the conflict between breadth and depth. The degree of 
specialisation cannot be equated with that of a single subject 
special honours degree, this leads increasingly to criticism of 
the validity of "honours" standard for such courses. A compromise 
must be sought in trying to avoid the label "Jack of all trades" 
without producing a single subject specialist who ivould not fulfil 
the requirement of having a broad understanding of the environment. 
"Honours" can be justified and such courses judged academically 
defensible if it is understood that the "degree of cerebr?.tion" 
is achieved by the development within the individual student 
of an integrated approach to man and his environment. The prime 
responsibility for the development of this holistic outlook rests 
with the individual student but much assistance can be given by 
staff in order to achieve this objective. 
Synthesis can be promoted by (1) Team teaching methods 



(2) 



Tutorials, possibly one tutor for 
each paper who acts as a liaison 
officer 

Seminar groups 

Weekend and evening discussion 
groups between staff and students 
on specific topics, e.g., 



(3) 
(4) 



Environment al Pollution . 



These 
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(5) 



should permit cross-fertilisation 
of ideas 
Project work 

Projects should provide a practical 
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exercise in the use of integrated 
studies in solving environmental 
problems. They should involve 
the collection, analysis and discussion 
of original data. 
Existing first degree courses in "Environmental Education" in no 
way provide a vocational training, these are essentially educational, 
to provide a sound logical approach to problems, but problems whose 
range is different from that normally encompassed by traditional 
disciplines . 

The areas of employment open to these graduates are diverse. They 
have entered for higher degrees in Geophysics, Oceanography, 
Geochemistry, Computer Science, Landscape design, Hydrology, Air 
photo interpretation in planning. 

A high percentage have entered the teaching profession, others into 
Town Planning, Industry, Civil Service and the Hospital Service. 
The overall pattern of available environmental degree courses ranges 
between two different approaches; 

(1) The geographical, earth science environmental approach. As 
at the University of East Anglia, Plymouth Polytechnic and the 
Rural Environment Studies degree at Wye College 

and 

(2) The man orientated, rather than environment orientated approach 
as at Oxford, Aston and the proposed Human Ecology degree at 
Huddersfield Polytechnic. ^ 
These two approaches do not represent extremes because throughout all 
academic programs reference is continually made to the inter- 
relatedness of man with his environment. 

Most existing schemes have in the first year a preliminary or 
foundation prograju introducing students to the wide spectrum of 
subjects involved in Environmental Education and providing a thorough 
grounding in quantitative methods. In the later years of the courses 
students select one or more options to provide a study in depth of 
some aspect of mans environment (see Appendix I). 
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Post-Graduate Courses 

Post-graduate courses in Environmental Education tend to be 
specialist and vocational. The first M.Sc. course in 
Environraental Pollution has started at Leeds University. 
Its aim is to produce specialists equipped to identify any pollution 
problem, to assess it quantitatively and to recommend control 
measures and identify research needs. A two-year part-time course 
on environmental pollution leading to Master of Technology 
commenced in 1971 at Brunei University. 

Other opportunities for Post-graduate work may be offered in 
CNAA diploma courses and in the proposed scheme for the 
Certificate in Environmental Studies as an HNC/HND supplementary 
award. 

Teacher Training Courses 

There are a number of Colleges of Education that are interested 
in and adopt the environmental approach. Many of these, 
however, use it only as a Curriculum Studies subject particularly 
for future primary and middle school teachers and not as 
a Principal subject. 

For the purpose of this paper, reference only, will be made 
to such courses and to two year Rural/studies and E.S. courses, 
the main emphasis will be applied to main subject courses in 
Environmental Education (see Appendix III). As with degree 
courses Environmental Education in Colleges of Education at 
Principal subject level is a relatively new enterprise, some 
of the "older" courses having been in existence for between 
8-10 years. The majority of colleges have been involved 
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with such education for only 3-4 years. In a 1968 
survey, returns indicated that only 10 colleges offered 
such work in principal subject courses. In 1971 seventeen 
colleges, and in the latest AC1DE information from a 1972 
survey, 42^ colleges offer three year main subject courses 
in Rural Studies and Environmental Studies. The results of a 
personal survey carried out in June 1972 are given in appendix 
II. 

I have outlined previously in this paper some of the aims and 
objectives of Environmental Education in teacher training courses. 
An objective should, where possible, be operational (ie. , 
measurable at the end) and stated in performance terms. 
The statement of objectives of a measurable program should 
denote measurable attributes, observable in the student, 
otherwise it is impossible to determine if the program is meeting 
the objective. 

General discussion with College of Education staff about the aims 
and objectives of environmental education in teacher training 
courses provide some overall aims; - I quote, 

(1) " To guide students into Field Studies that will lead to a 
better understanding of the factors which shape and change the 
environment . 

(2) To enable a student to gain an understanding of some aspects 
of the Natural, Social, Economic and Historical Environments. 

(3) The education of skilled and confident generalist teachers. 

(4) To msike full use of opportunities for discovery offered by 
districts in which scools are located and in which children live. 

(5) To equip students with the techniques necessary to make an 
integrated study in depth of an environment and to interpret it 
in a way which trancends the boundaries of conventional areas of 
study. Students should be able to organise a whole range of 
visual media to communicate information about, and personal 
reactions to, the local environment. " 
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Syllabus Content 

Exponents of the ^'holistic" school regard the environment as being 
the natural medium for child education. They believe that the 
teachers task is to provide opportunity for discovery and exploration 
unhampered by projections of adult ideas ^ either in the form of 
subjects with a common adjective "local" or by e^essive structuring 
of the process of exploration. 

The widely differing syllabuses of Colleges of Education Environ- 
mental Studies courses reflects the variety of thinking behind the 
courses. The main division of thought would appear to be between 
those who:- 

(a) Expect students should master the methods and sources for 
individual and group enquiries and the specific facts emerging 
from their own locality, 

and 

(b) those who expect students to master general knowledge from the 
different contributing disciplines. The latter tend to be more 
highly structured courses and place less emphasis on individual 
and group enquiry. 

It is difficult to maJke a comprehensive and detailed comparative 
study of syllabi since many are unstructured and open^-ended in 
their approach. 

Analysis of an unstructured syllabus does provide some information 
about the approach and nature of the course, the standard and 
quantity of work expected from the students, the techniques and skills 
to be mastered. 
Thus : - 

(1) Subjects studied include, 

Geography, history, science, architecture said religious studies. 

(2) Practical skills are developed at all stages of the work 
designed to encourage initiative, individual interests and a 
desire to try out new ideas. Tape recordings, films and model 
making can take the place of visual presentations on paper. 
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Emphasis is placed on direct observation in the field and on 
visual presentation. 

Domestic y street and urban environments are examined from a wide 
range of view points, historical, locational , scientific, 
aesthetic and others. The rural enviroiiment s of farm, soil cind 
natural habitats are further studied. 

(3) Written work is kept to a minimum and students are encouraged 
to collect information by visiting archives, offices, libraries and 
museums. 

(4) Knowledge of facts and relationships revealed by field and 
library study may be tested by oral examination. Students are 
expected to study each others work and to discuss common problems. 

(5) Later in the course time may be given to a close study of an 
arbitary area of land from the viewpoints of conservation, 
development or redevelopment and amenity in all its aspects. 

(6) Students also compile a study of a parish or similar area of 
laind. Emphasis in assessment here is placed on the degree to 
which historical, geographical, scientific and other aspects have 
been integrated and related one to another. Students therefore 
must avoid the danger of a mere compilation of correlated facts. 

(7) lectures introduce themes for assessed study. They also 
consider the place of Environmental Education in schools, aspects 
of rural and urban studies, techniques of map making > equipment, 
course planning and the availability of reference material. 

An analysis of more structured courses in five colleges of 
education is given in the following table (see Table 1). 
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Table to show the range of syllabus content of five colleges of 



education with structured courses in Environmental Studies 
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Table 1 continued/ 



Major aspects of 


Sub-divisions 


Colleges 


of 


Education 


xn6 cours6 




A 


B 
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D £ 


Sociological 
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soci ax cnange 
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It is obvious that ecological, geographical, historical, 
sociological and technological aspects of the environment play 
a major role in educational programs of the more structured 
type. 

Despite the two different approaches to Environmental Education 
Colleges of Education describe their courses as ''integrated". 
Each discipline may be in the charge of a specialist tutor but 
where every attempt is made to correlate the subject matter and 
to demonstrate the interrelatedness of subjects. Conversely 
the tutor considers himself not in a specialist role but as 
a member of a team leading a group of students into an 
environmental study. Such an approach necessitates some form 
of team teaching which is now widely practiced in colleges of 
education. The range of such team teaching extends from 
colleges who claim their courses are "fully integrated" to those 
which hold a one hour symposium each week in which a historian, 
a geographer, a biologist, an artist, a rural studies and 
handicrafts tutor are involved. Analysis of the departments 
contributing to environmental studies in a sample of College of 
Education is given in Table II. Geography, history and 
biology are clearly well represented. Sociology and Economics 
seem less so and yet such aspects of environmental education 
are of considerable importance. 
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TABLE II 



Departments contributing to Environmental Studies courses in 
fourteen Colleges of Education 



Economics 

Mathematics 

Drama 

Crafts 

^fusic 

Physical Education 
Rural Studies 
English 

Religious Education 
Physical Sciences 
Education (Sociology ) 
Art 

Biology 
History 
Geography 




to 



number of departments 
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A most importaait factor in achieving integration is that the 

tutors concerned must appreciate and respect each others 

discipline if integration is to work, they must constitute a 

genuine team of willing and enthusiastic people cooperating completely 

and prepared to re-appraise the courses continually in terms of 

their contents, aims and objectives. 

There is little new about Environmental Education in terms of 
content, what is new is the readiness of teachers to become 
involved in team studies of the environment, to share the task 
of exploring it and to look for ways of conserving it , where 
this seems necessary for a variety of reasons, aesthetic, 
scientific or economic. 

Most colleges of education examine their environmental studies 
courses by a combination of written examinations, assessment 
of course work ajid a special study. 

Continuous assessment only is not encouraged, but does exist. 
Within the Leeds Institute in main Biology Courses (which are 
often very environmentally orientated) a new factor in assessment 
has been introduced, viz., "Work Units". Work units are 
assessed and form an integral part of the course and yet involve 
no additional work. 



In-service Courses 

The aim, objectives and content of the Environmental Education 
schemes described are those currently in existence in U.K. 
Colleges of Education. 

However, considerable reforms in the education and training of teachers 
has been recommended in the James report on "Teacher Education and 
Training" 1972. In this report Lord James refers to the first, 
second aind third cycles of training. The first cycle is personal 
education, the second pre- service training and induction and the 
third cycle in-service education and training. 

His committee recommends a large expansion of third cycle provision 
to give every teacher an entitlement to regular in-service education 
and training. 
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There has already been a considerable expansion of in-service 
activities in the field of Environmental Education, However, 
provision is still insufficient to cover more than a small part 
of the total need. All subject specialists need to refresh and 
extend their knowledge of their special interests and general 
teachers to widen their command of the content of what they teach. 
Changes in curriculum make new demands, which teachers have to 
be equipped to meet. In-service programs must provide 
opportunities for teachers to obtain degrees and post-graduate 
qualifications. Certainly B.Ed courses and M.I. Biology courses 
permit graduate study on a part-time or release basis. However, 
secondment and day-release facilities are as yet dependent on the 
circumstances of the individual schools and the approval of the 
local authority, and on many occasions such approval is not 
graoit ed. 

At the present time, in-service training in Environmental 
Education is provided largely by University Institutes of 
Education in the form of one day symposia and residential courses 
of approximately one weeks duration (see Appendix IV). 
Two very interesting developments in Environmental Education 
are those at the University of Liverpool and the University of 
Reading. Both universities provide in-service courses. That 
at Reading is a Diploma in Environmental Studies in Education, a 
one year, full-time course for experienced teachers. 
The course is organised to help those following it, to make full 
use of the educational resources of the environment. This course 
will commence in October 1972 (see Appendix V). 

The Liverpool course is designed for qualified teachers and leads 
to a Diploma in Environmental Education. The course has a dual 
purpose, 

(I) To introduce students (or reinforce for them) the structures 
and concepts of the component disciplines involved in Environmental 
Education, 

and 

(II) To provide a strong professional bias both theoretical and 
practical . 

The course is part-time, extending over two academic years, 
(see Appendix V) and commenced in September 1971. 
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It would be gratifying to see (1) Many more short courses 
developing, (11) An increase in the number of part-time 
diploma courses and (111) Majiy more opportunities for teachers 
to obtain day-release or secondment to attend such courses. 



R.A. Eden, 
August 1972. 
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Plymouth Polytechnic 



B,Sc, Environmental Sciences 

The aim here is to produce generalists, and the approach is there- 
fore consciously interdisciplinary . 

The first 3 terms are regarded as a foundation year, in which the 
basic concepts of earth structure, resource distribution and 
mathematical methods are considered, together with relevant concepts 
in the biological or earth sciences. The choice between these 
basic sciences determines which wing of environmental sciences the 
student may eventually enter. The central concept - resource 
appraisal and management, is open to all. 

The 4th term is integrative, and mil use seminar methods as the 
major part of the teaching. It is concerned to examine the basic 
concepts covered in year 1 in the light of economic and sociological 
theories and constraints. In the 5th and 6th terms all students 
must take Resource Studies I, which is largely concerned with the 
appraisal and classification of resources. Man and Environment I 
considers the social context in which man affects his environment, 
while Environmental Geology I is concerned with earth processes 
affecting resources . 

In the final year, students may opt for Resource Studies II, which 
deals with environmental management, or for Man and Environment II 
which is concerned with the "balance or nature" and man's effect 
upon itj or for Environmental Geology II which considers the 
relationship between engineering and mining processes and the 
environment. The overlap between these three options is deliberate 
and is to be exploited during the teaching. 
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•rhc subjcCbS oi "U'lo Prelirr.mary Zxrj:.ir.atiori in Hunan ocioncv^s 
are : 

(1) Gen^-ral Biology 

(2) Gon^tiics and ^Volution 

(3) Sociology and Social Anthropclo^^^y 
(^) Goo^'Taphy and ^thnolo3;y 

Subjvjct; 1. General riiolor;Y 

The; Coll as a unit oi strucuur^. Organize ^ion of "Uh^ cell. 
Crgans and tissues, Co-ordin^it ion. "^Zibryology . 'Torvous 
systoiTi and sons^- Gr^^;ans, 

Behaviour as an otsorvabl^ phu-nom^non; intv^irnal and c^xtornal 
detcrininants ; dovu^lop.Ti^-nt; arid >;\Aolution. Animal co.imraniticrs . 

One thrj.;-hour wriuu^n .)apor ^;ill b^ Sv^t. There will also be a 
practical examination v.hich will be assessed to^eohor with the 
practical study done by uhe candidates during their course of study. 

Sub,] Oct 2. Genetics and .'involution 

Cells, chromosomes, and cell division. The nature and node of 
action of the gene. particulate inherirance, liniiage, and 
crossing-over. Dominaiice, polymorphism and polygenic inherit- 
ance. Heredity and environment. Introduction to human genetics- 

Evidence for evolution and elementary treatment of its mechanisms. 
Nature and origin of species. Adaptive radiation. Historical 
survey- 

One three-hour '.vritten paper will be set, which will include one 
compulsory question on statistics (see below). There 'will also 
bo a practical examination which will be assessed t0;^*ether with 
the practical work done by the candidates durin[^: their course of 
study. 

oub,iect 3p Sociology and Social Anthropolo^T/ 

An elementary introd'jction to Social Anthropology/ and Sociology; 
their history, scope, methods, and bearing upon other subjects. 

One three-hour written paper will be set, which will include one 
compulsory question on statistics (see below) 

w'ubj e c c: A . Ge or raphy and llthnoi ocr:/ 

(a) GeO; ;r^f:liy 

Geo;":raphioal coneeptr; cjf on vi ronm':..ntal influences rind 

j . J c: -1 L pv . J, -it i v*Mi::n 1 r.r ; T a- i.i i,hi; u "jv^. i f>r^i:n of 

j;^*o.;/rapiiy oi* ]_;lural i:oci^ i'ia) .. 

(b) ilthnol ore/ 

The cultures and social in^it itutiens of sel'^-ctwd p.-:^cple3 

with spvjcial reference to their ^oologies, oconomii^s, and 



Oiic 'Lhroj-hour paps--r ..ill 00 :^*.;r. 
Statistics 

?roGUcncy distrituticn and thoir siLTu.iarization. The icloa of 
probability. Jllor.iuntary properties (vyithout proof) of the 
binomial and norir.al distrit .itions. The sampling distribution 
of uho moan, oignificanco tests, including elein»3ntary 
analysis of varianc^:, correlation, and r^^i^ression. Sanpling, 



HONOU.l SCHOOL OF HUI/iAN SCIBHCES 

The Honour School is divided into two sections. All candidates 
will be required to offer tho following six compulsory subjects: 

(1) Animal Behaviour 

(2) Human Genetics and Human Evolution 
(5) Human '.2colos;>' 

(4) Demography and population 

(5) SociolOtTical and Social Anthropological Theory 

(6) General '.ijssay 

Candidates will also be required to offer any two of the 
foliov;in2, subjects: 

(7) Social, Developmental and Personality Psychology 

(8) Urban Geog^^^phy 

(9) Modern Social Institutions 

(10) Social Anthropology 

(11) Advaj.iced Quantitative Methods 

Schedule of Subjects 

1 Animal Behaviour 

Description and cin£ilysis of animal behaviour; the basic questions 
(causation, survival value, onzoc.^ny^ genetics, and evolution); 
sensory equipment; complex stimuli; timing and orientation of 
behaviour; action sequjncv.-3 and their analysis; internal 
determinants and complv-«x behaviour sysre:ns; conflict behaviour; 
social bv.:haviour; uhe search for possible animal roots of h'oman 
behaviour; 'nauure and nurtur': * ; play and exploratory bohavicur; 
G. V e J- o pm e n"C of s o c a ^ 0 e n av ^ ou r ; anx m a 1 j. an^u a g e and hum a n 
speech; aggression; generic and cultural evolution. 

Social behaviour in r;^i— ^ites^ particularly zh<j study of organ- 
isauion of social ^;.rou;":s; rolat IcnshiivS to ..ecological faccors; 
reproductive and parental behaviour; coim.iunication systems; 
development of affoctionai sysuems; effects of early experience 
on adulr bv.-haviour. 

The theory cf gv^-netic polymorphism; heterozygous advantage and 
the super-genv^ in man. Blood grouping. The simpler and the 
^ more co.mpylex blood groua series. Other h*uman ■Dol;>nnorphism. 
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Huiii:\ri :u,>:-.!^ i^cx'..; i ion ; iil<:..,'\; . ;iCit^,roplo 1 \j\ ;..^ir;. 

I-;ult .Li\.o* oor ial inii*;riurwiCo . i c^n-L/.in ;; I'.'^riiM- i 'jn and popiil'^t i'vn 
iivnotici:: . Polyir.orphiG::., osp^cioily uhau oi th^ blood ijroupo, 
an a racial criterion in man, 

ilan^ s placo in thcJ Animal Kingdo:;.; tho ord^r I-'rimatcs; hurr.an 
palaoontolotsy ; gan^ral factors involvod in tho evolutionary 
onierg^nco of nian; tho nature, g^.i^tics, distribution and Select ivo 
significanco of human characters v-hich show 3003 aphica?. variation. 

3 . rivinian ScoIo^tt/ 

The interrelation botw^^n nian and his onviron.T.^nt • Population 
distribution in relation to habitat and economy; cli.T.atic, 
nutritional and disease wcolo[jios; coniponents of fertility; 
population growth, structure -and migration; regulatory mechanisms 
of population siz^ in animals and man; the rol^ of man in 
changing his wnvironm-^nt ; conservation in natural resources; 
natural principles of land use* 

4 Den:ofi,raphy and Population 

Population theories. Population statistics and projections. 
Quantitative methods in demography. Biolo^::ical , psychological 
and bocia.1 det jrminants of fv^rtility. Causes of infertility. 
lLcolo{5ical variance in death and birth rat.s. The ag3 and sex 
ratio structure of populations. Historir.al d^mo^raphy. 
Causes and consequences of migration (international and national). 
World patterns of population growth. The geograph,.- of population 
distribution. Population control, family planning, c'j?d 
contraceptive techinclogy. Involution of occupational changes. 
City and metropolitan growth. 

3 So c iolo^ical and Social Anthropolop;ical Theor?/ . 

Sociological theory; the principal theoretical contributions 
to sociology, in particular theories relating to the social 
systen; the sociological aspects of economic, politicalVK religioui:; , 
intellectual, and kinship institutions; social control; social 
disorgaxiization; the analysis of social movemonts and orga^z- 
ationG; social conflict; the processes of social change. 
Candidates will also be expected to show knowledge of the 
concepts and methods used by the principal -writers « 

Social anthropological theory: the history of anthropological 
theory; the theories of the nineteenth century; Durkheim and 
z:.e school of Ann c a g o c i o 1 o c u e ; structure and function; 
l^/.alinowski , ?.adciif f e-3rown , and their successors; later 
cj eve -I G pment 3 5 vans — Pri t ( na rc jjevi. — ^ >.t rau s s e j ot rv* e tur.;. j. 
:it urlio 3 , tnoories of i.'*ei>»nj-ng , symbcxiL"):-:, systems of clas^iji.i jLcation 
belief . 

6 Genera l oS:^ay 

. |U» ■ ; . i . ; V . : ,; ; ^ v.-iii*.'!! V\' l i i < i • j .n. 1 l JC liiiWlr. I , (.j' <UM.' 

of i';i:;Le ."i 'j; I'l i. the' ivl/a^./ O \' rtuiii-t;. : : < i ■ nv : i . ; ; . 



including nor.7i-rorr.'.r;^ior. , decision processes, ana. leadershiii ; 
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otatUo a:*d bchavio'jr 1:1 social or^'j-^-''^-*'^*'-'^-'^^ ; atoioucioo 

Chan^os oT behaviour in irifancy, childhood c-.ru'; adolescence ; 
(I ri.vi ruj o f mo Ic) r bohuvinu c , po'i'copt i on , 001*^111 ti or; ;.nd ;a« ) l.i Vo r,i nri ; 
i'ur I ili/.:i I, lOI: a/id ni'ut:i:.,; O T 1 1 ; , r Ti 1 ; i; \ ; (wK; m v i ; j ^ ^ [/;;»': 1, 

of la:x;juac;;o ; intcroi'^otauioii 01* ciov^lopiiiorruul proceij;.;oo in zoriu:) 
o± p.syciiolo^ical thoorieL^. 

\)iolo3ical ai-3pocts of personality; inhcriranco and o-nviroriiaunt 
in rolatiou to intcliijonco and othor aspects of personality; 
vhe statistical analysis 01 traits and the assossrient of person- 
ality; the analysis of personality in tcriTiS of learning theory, 
cognitive and verbal processes, and dynamic mii^-chanisms - 

S Urban G-eop:raphy 

The historical background to urban growth; the influoxnce of 
environr.cncal and cultural factors on the evolution and foraT. of 
urban centres; the plann.^d town; principl^;S underlying the 
distribution of cities; central j^lace theory; methods of 
classifying cities; patterns of urbanization. 

Land use in cities; the Central Business District; suburbs; 
the population of town and its distribution withiia the urban 
area; the nature of transport in towns and the effect of trans- 
port on the urbaii plan; the evolution, form and functions of 
conurbations . 

Candidates will be expected to shov: knowledge of the kind of 
maps useful in the analysis of urban areas. 

9 L' odern Social Institutions 

Candidates will be expected to shciv knowledfje of the following 
aspects of the social structure of urban-industrial societies: 
social stratification and mobility; demof^raphy and the family; 
urbanisation; the sociology of industry and large-scale 
orQ;anization; the social context of politics; the social 
structure of religious or-^anizat ions and of education. They 
must havw knowledr:^ pri.Vuarily of modern British society but in 
the comparative ooritext of o'^h^r industrial r.ocietieSo An 
ur:(i -r.; uaaai n, oi' :;ic;' l^.-r:: 1 • ' ' ua i v^'* • el' aeeir.i in:]U.iry will l»v.; 
r^v^eired .. 

10 Social Anthro:^-clo;v/ 

Candidiases wil^ be v.xpeci:..d co shov; a kno^^lv,d[^c of thw major 
thv.ori<:S of discipline* In a^aition th^y will O'^ exa,:.ined 

in more detail on: the anthropological aspects of populatiori 
and demo:,raphy, political sy^'^.^miS, systems of marriage, alli^aice, 
deav;..2it (with th^;ir relatLor. ';aC ^ L ff v; L i.on ."j^o.:; lAj/rr 
•'Iwueoic anii iviolo. ieal ce i.;* t-^^:;) , :;o(;i/i.l t]^JVolc>r>mv,riI; of tau; 
indi.vidual, tixe coma).xrati Vu otudy of p-o-iitical ay:::;to-;..e , th..-c/raes 
of social control, theories of soci'-.-l onan^^, im.'uir/cic and. 
c o rmmuni c . i g n rr.G d.e is, the : "<nL;-iy a i ^: 01' e o- 1 1 ^- f , m.y 1 1 ^ ana r 1 1 u ax , 
symbolic reprusentw^tions , social anthropolo2:ical :,:othod3 and 
procedures . 
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11 A civciriC^d .'luantitativo M..thoda 

General s-catiatical principles and riothods, including standard 
distributions, sa.:iplino properties arA tusts, r^->:;rossion and 
corrolation th>jory, estimation methods, dusir^n and analysis 
of statistical experiments and sainplinc: survoys. 

Specific statistical and quantitative techniv^uus discussed in 
relation to some fields of application in biology, medicino 
and sociology, including multivariate methods, analysis of genetic 
data, and domo::'raphic techniques. 

Applications of stochastic models in the biological and human 
sciences. 
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B I N & L E Y 



C0LL2&E OP EDUCATION 



Main Courso 



ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 



A study of local environnents in the field, with particular attention 
to the landscapes of the Aire and Wharf e basins. 

Students will also present the results of a field study undertaken 
independently either in their hone district or some other area where a 
siifficient period of intensive field study is possible. In the initial 
stages the total environmental pattern will be examined with exercises 
in general field techniques of reconnaissance, observation and recording 
by field sketching, survey and photography. 

The particular enphasis of the more advanced v/ork vri-ll depend on 
the students* own interests. The opportunities v/ill be provided for 
more intensive study of the foUovjing: 



(2) Plant and animal ecology and land 
utilisation. 

(5) Field archaeology: prehistoric and 
Roman, or industrial. 

(if) Period architecture. 

(5) SettlGjnent and field patterris. 

(6) Local planning in relation to tha 
Yoricshire and Hucberside regions. 



Teanwork in local research vd.ll be encouraged. At least one field 
course in Environmental Studios vrill be held in a contrasting environ- 
ment offering sufficient variety to cater for the individual interests 
of students. 



Saraple Studies of Landscaries in Britain and abroad 

Vrnerever possible these v/ill be initiated by field vvoiSc but for practical 
reasons this section ;vill prirmrily be based on methods of indirect 
observation, especially in the form of naps and photographs. 



(1) 



G-eology and geomorphology. 



e.g* (1) Rural and Urbaji Yorkshire. 



(2) Scottish Highlands and Islands. 



(3) Snov/donia. 



(4) S.'Il. England* 

(5) Metropolitan £n;:land. 

(6) French inlanders. 

(7) Paris Basin. 

(8) Low Countries. 



it/rp 

23. if. 70 
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Lr/IROMKENTAL STITDIES (C.C.l) J.C.H. 3,9.^70 



T}xe Tvo and Three Year Courses - Aims and Pattern.. 

Our 5]m;ironjnental Studies course ^ay be studied for two 
or three years, in the latter case as a '^Double Principal'* 
vith another subject other than C.C.ll. Students follow a 
ccTinon progra^e of studies until Terrn 6 when those wishing 
to take the course to Principal Subject level begin wori!^ on 
an extended written project that occupies much of their final 
yeax^. 

The Environr.entc:! Studies ap^oroach to teaching seeks to 
make full use of opportunities for discovery offered by 
districts in which schools are located and in which children 
live. It places stress on the i.^iportance of environment in 
children lives and education. In doing so ,/ geography f 
histor:ys science and a n»amber of other subjects, such as 
architecture, are brought together in a natural unity relevant 
to childrens' own experience. This is also true at student 
level, particularly in the case of those whose recent studies 
have been of a more formal, subject based variety. Practical 
skills can be developed at all stages in work designed to 
encourage initiative, individual interests and a desire to 
try out new ideas. To these ends, work assignments can be 
varied, after consultation with tutors, to give students 
opportunities they seek within the general framework of the 
programme. As instances, tape recording, film and model making 
can take the place of visua?. presentations on paper. When 
essays are required, a wide choice of subjects is offered, 
students being free to suggest futher themes for approval by 
their tutors. A firmer directive as to choice of theme is 
given in relc.tion to longer written studies. This is to insure 
parity of standards and a selection of the^mes neither too 
difficult nor too empty of content for work receiving a high 
assessment . 

In the First Year emphasis is placed on direct field 
observation and on visual presentation. ib;r:.rly in the programme, 
domestic, street and urban environments are examined from a 
wide range of view points - historical, locational, scientific, 
aer.thetic and others, -^.^ter in the year, the rural environments 
of farm, soil and natural habitats are studied as further 
'projects'. Formal written work is at a minimum. Students are 
encouraged to collect information in the environments being 
studied and to answer questions that arise by visiting 
archives offices, libraries .and museums. This 'indoor* phase 
of an investigation often raises further questions tiriat call 
for further f ield^studies. Background reading is regarded as 
essential and reference lists are issued in rela.tion to each, 
project. Students are encouraged to buy books and pamphlets, 
named in th^se lists, of lasting value in environmental 
teaching. Some aspects of the year's work, such as the 
identification of trees, plants, crops, animals, architectural 
styles etc., can only be carried out effectively by students 
/^oing out on their o^^, with, at first, elenc-ntary book? of 
reference. This kind of knowledge is not best acquired through 
the lecture medium. Stress is placed on extending knowledge 
and understanding through the preparation of visual srhe^.es. 
?Cnovledgo of facte ar/l relat ionr^hips reveal'::d by fiel-. anc- 
library/' c-tu^Jy is tc?t'Vd b;/ oral exv/'^inat ion. 

'Projects' nay be t'jrminated either by an exhibition or 
by th*^ preparation of some l..G'*:in,';: record such as a booklet or 
a' slide series. Students are expected to study each other's 



v;ork r.nd to discusi:-; their common probltsruS in order to 
excncm/:'^' iuoas and info rmr.t ion. 



Lecturer, durin^": -c-he I^irnt Year, int:.-ccucc ec.w^h project 
ar...'. previa 0 Arr-r;.u\v.'Grk of f .•.ct d end xdcc.^ inxo field- 
work rn-:.y be fit tec. In I'erm 2 the leci'jre pro/;rrjT-v.e is no re 
concent rc^t-i J wn ; incl.u^ion j: scries on Socir.l ^-iutory, Lcter, 
in the oanie tv.m, lectures c-nd laboratory rnectin^^s are held on 
the theno of soil analysis. Keeping forr/ial lectures to a 
nininun a deliborate policy desi(?:ned to (/ivu cnph^asis to 
alt ornativv-- paths to ui lU erst and in^:;. 

S e^co nd Ye:ir studies ar^. noru ron^al in nature iUthough 
vioual -.vrcc^unt ..t i;; •.•»till ii-:,5ortant , the uriphasis >'j0vcr> to 
written work supported by illust x\-:t ions. Acsccsnents are based 
on the genura.1 ciuality of both eler.ents and on the -//.tent to 
whica their integration, and that of me various sectors of 
our syllabus, has been achiv:;ved. The stancard sought is that 
generally associated vith College students in their second 
year. The first half of Tern 4 is devoted a to a clotic study of 
an arbitrary area of land (it could be as large as a grid square 
of countryside or as srall as a complex urban area enclosed by 
streets forning clear boimdaries) froi:i che points of vi ev/ of 
conservation, developnent or redevelopment, and annenity in all 
its aspects. It would be possible to conduct this survey along 
the lines of the Countryside Conrassion's '^Changing Countryside 
Survey**, or along the lines adopted by nany articles in 
"Architectural -^^eviev; A balance of visual and written work 
should be achieved as should an integration of geographical, 
historical* scientific and other infornation. Airunenity problca:is 
should be defined and possible solutions put forward in a 
concluding section. 

ivfter half-tem, a corD^xencenent is rude on two short essays, 
one for prt;sentat ion before the Christnas vacation and the other 
at its end. ^election nay be nade fron a wide variety of topics, 
but one should treat of a cle:.,rly defined "environncntal'' thene 
while the other nust be concerned with sone aspect of environ- 
mental teaching in school. Students are encouraged to develop 
ideas -hat they can put into effect during their second Teaching 
practice or their Group Teaching Practice in a local prinary 
school. Though short, these essays oust be acconprinied by 
illustrations and reference lists. 

Tern 5 and the first part of Ten:: 6 is devot-ed to the 
conpilatior. of a study of a parish or sir:ilar area of land, 
(it" could be an urb-.n v/ard, a school catchiVient area or other 
clearly defined unit). The actual choice of area, and the written 
ap'o^i^oach t-o ix , nust. be decided in consultation v/ith tutors, ^n 
c-ssessing -chis study, grear. enphaois is placed on the degree to 
v/hich historical^ geographical, scientific and other aspects 
have been integrated and related one to another* With this c^nd 
in vivjWy st-u:. enxs -.nust define c thev/.e anl keep i-o it, and nust 
avoid T.he danger of presenting a r;ere conpilation. lo^terial 
■orescr.tcd for ust>essnent r.us'c bo li.rgely of a wrirtcn n...ture, 
supplenented by iliusxrationrj . This study can take the icm of^ 
a written essay ^n zr.e cho::en area (village, p.^ric^hy ^v. .rd .jtc). 
Alternatively, -.:he survey r ight bo presented in th^ I'r- of a 
**pack-' containing; nc-t^rial v ull be v..lu<.o-.e t.:- ... t . ac..*er 

carrying out an envirnru'.ent al t machine project^ in^t.-.v> area 
concerned and v;iT,n children fro:" a local school. The: •♦pack*' 
nuat con^:a:.n backgroun:. nat- rl..l for reference u^e oy a^ uJ^to, 
-oletorial ...an :"••.-> n..-T.c;rial i :::^-iul in te-ching, statiaticax 
O ^-'"or -j-ion, and v-:rk acl.c^.o^ for chil^'iren. In either ca.,c, tne 
ERJC" Cork n.-t r.pre^en: :::.ld a:-.d library invest igav ion at adult 
level and of an original nature. 



under some circunstancesi students nc:y write on other 
tiienes providing that detailed written schcr.es iire submitted 
to tutors for approval. Two-year nen nust subnit this extended 
piece of wor;-: sone ten to fourtcc;n days before the final visit 
by the External i-xaniner. It will contribute heavily towards 
the final nar]£ and will be the subjv:;ct of oral exai.iination« 
Close tutorial supervision will be given to all stages of 
Second Year work and students are required to attend weekly 
neetings with their tutors unless other arrangenents are 
planned together* 

A second assignment, which n.'.y also be assessed, is a 
preparation of four lessons to be given, during Tern 6, to 
children at a Primary School. Pour sessions will be spent 
conducting children in a series of environriental projects 
close to school. Preparations nust reveal the ains, develop- 
nent and conclusion of individuc-1 lessons and of the series as 
a whole, together with self-crit icisns written after each 
nov-ting. Visual aids, work cards etc« nust be prepared for a 
range of studies to be undertaken by the children. Students 
nust acquaint thenselves fully with the factual background, ^^t 
the end of this ^^roup 'i'eaching Practice an exhibition of 
childrens' work nay be held, or a duplicated booklet prepared 
for the benefit of all those taking part. Students will be 
required to subnit their prepa.ration notes for inspection and 
for final corrent by tutors. This is in line with College 
policy at the en"! of teaching Practices. 

Second Year lectures intro^luce themes for assessed study. 
They also concern the place of environriental studies in 
schools, aspects of urboji and rural studies, techniques of 
elementary nap-making, equipment, course planning and the 
availability of reference material to name a few topics. 

Students v;ho continue into the Third Year also take part in 
the ^roup Teaching Pra.ctice and its preliminaries. Instead of 
the extended parish, or similar, atu.ly in Tern 5 they subnit 
two further short essays on envir^^nmental teaching. In Tern 6 
they begin fieldwork, under tutorial guidance, towarus an 
individual study in depth to be completed before the Easter 
vacation in their final year. 

During Terns 7 and 8 seminars are held at which students 
will speak about aspects of their individual studies or on 
other topics likely to lead to group discussion. Each student 
is expected to prepare notes for a filnstrip or slide series 
based on the theme of their individual studies or on sone 
other environinent al theme approved by tutors. For those so 
desirous, the m^aking of a Piovie film or the preparation of a 
tape recording supported by visual material could form an 
alternative ap-rroach. x^further possibility is in the field of 
model naking as a means of interpreting environments. Such 
practical work is assessed and >liscussed at seminars. 

^ s 3 e 3 sr-; dnt Po i nt 3 > Students receive a written connent on 
each piece of w^rk submitxed. ^ nurA^::rical nark and a letter 
are also awarded, the relr.t i onship between the scales being: - 
over 70>j ^ 

55-59% Of 

50-54^ C 

45-49^ C- 

r>" 40 -44^/:; 1; 

397: z 



S 

s 

3 

s- 

3- (raisablo zo pacs on Extamai Sxc:r*, 



' Vorlc assOGsed :*,ri Year I consists of 

1) *4 study of c to\m street - an ir.'UviJu:;! topic towards 

c. group pro j oct « 

2) Vc.c:ition stuay a. house or other ■buildin(r]:. 

3) sturdy cin urban area such as a school catchnent area. 

4) Not us anc' visual naterial following experiuental worki 
and readin(3, on coil analysis. 

5) A farm study in which a thene is used to viuw the whole 
life of a local fan:;. 

6) Visual naterial an! notes on a natural habitat such as a 
wood, hed^^e, pond etc. 

Second Year work to he assessed consists of:- 
/w) conservo.t ional or ar-ionity study, 

B) A short eLisay 3n none aspect of envi ronnent al teaching. 

C) short esLT.ay on :.n environr.;c;nt not previously studied 
(this could he of another part of ' the world). 

D) Extended essay or *'pack'» on a parish or sinilar v/ell 
defined tract of ground easily reached fron College. 

E) I-iaterial prepared for practical use during a Group 
Teaching Practice 

(Items L and E earn a higher assessment than earlier 
pieces of work) . 
Third Year assessed work consists of 

1) Individual stuly in depth (earning of Third Year nark). 

2) Pilnstrip, tape recording or nodels based on study area 
in schene 1. 

In arriving at a final nark, weighting is given to later 
work* In the case of nen following a two year course, second 
year work earns 3/5 of the total. When nen take this course to 
Principal Subject level, the v;ork of their final year earns 
2/3 of their final nark. This weighting is designed to give 
full credit to progress in attitudes and achievements by 
students as their studies advance, and to place stress on the 
need to achieve a high measure of integration between the 
component parts of the two and three year prograniues. 

External Examination 
If no principal Subject stU'-'ents are presenting thenselves 
in a given year, the External Examiner (in 1971, Hr. Perry 
of the Berkshire College of Ec\ucat ion's Rural Studies Dept.) 
sees students on two visits - 

1) In December of Year 2 to discuss work schemes and general 
progress with a cross section of the year group. 

2) In June to interviev; a group of students whose work 
represents a cross section of the mark scale and the 
tutorial sets, .and others about whom Internal Exar.uners 
feel special concern. This concern may be based on the 
very high or low quality of work presented or because a 
student m.ay have submitted work placing hiri on a 
borderline in the ^v-E five point scale. 

In years in which 3:no students are present in;- themselves 
for exo-r.ination after three years, the External Examiner 
visits the College tv;icc, as follcv/s::- 

1) In Ilarch t interview Third Year students before the end 
of the E.:L3ti-r Term and before the start of their final 
Teaching Prv-cticc. 

2) In June to interview Second Year men on the basis 
expl ai n ed abo v e . 

Int ernal Excjt i nar i o n . 
Q "T:t is College -oractice th^.t forr/.al examinations ;nay be 
ERICv:^^^ at the discretion of tut^r^. :.arks 

MMfflfffTifiinxamnat ons v;ould contribute t' .-:tu-v.ents' xma^ ^oariCb Oum 
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ENVIRONiMENTAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES OF 7,£, 

A ONE- DAY CONFERENCE 

^th March 1972 10.00 a.m. - ^.30 p.m. 

at 

TSESSIDE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Newlands Road, Middlesbrough. 
PROGRAMME (Provisional) 

10,00 a.m. Coffee in the Senior Common Room 

10.20-11.15 iMr.R.W.Colton, Director, Schools Council Project Environment, 

Newcastle University - "Project Environment". 
(Chairman: G.D. Walker^ Teesside College of Education) 

11.20-12.15 Mr. S.McB. Carson , Adviser for Environmental Studies, Hertfordshire 

L.E.A* - ''Environmental Studies - the Educational Background and 
the ^A * level syllabus". 
(Chxairman : G.D.Walker) 

12.50- 1.30 Buffet Lunch in the Senior Common Room 

1.55- 2.30 jMr. C.Bell, Head of the Faculty of Environmental Studies, 

Egglescliife Comprehensive School - '*The Organisation ana 
Pattern of Environmental Education in a Secondary School". 
(Chairman: M. Bamlett, Teesside College of Education) 

2*55-3*50 Dr. P. Evans, Depart menr of Zoology, university of Durham, 

Darhar.'i County Concervauion Trust - "The Need for Conservation". 
(Chairman: M.G.Williams, Teessiae College of Education) 

5.5O- 3«'^5 Beverages available in the Senior Common Room. 

5-^5- '••30 Discussion. Follow-up. 

(Cars may be parkea in Newlanas and Abingdon Roads, on either 
side of the College buildings). 

Eef'o ; £1.50 (including 60p for lunch) 



<.^^OG:r.r.* a^te 



^^o r Appl:.cation: Friday, 25 February 1972. 
g|^(]]"oers at the Conference will be limited to 50) 




Colleagues who v;ere az the Universities and S.'hool:-: in the .'.ortn o: rlnglar.d 
Conference will rerr.er.ber tnat rr.any rr.err/oers of the conference viere concerned to 
have infor.T.ation nbout sixth :or:ri curriculurr. develop-rient ; 'jnci one irr.portant 
development referred to was Project Snviron.-r.ent . 3^or tni^i rea.scn it nas oeen 
aecided to hold the following conference: 



^^:v:RO^:^:ENTAL st:;d:?:o i\ t:{e sixth ?orx 



ONE DA y JG,\?ERH]'vCZ 
7th Dece.r/oer 'iO.''5 a.rn. - 3-30 p-.r.. 

GREY COLLEGE .DURH.^M 

Speakers: R.W.Colton, Director, Schools Council Project Snviron-iient . 

3 .y.cB. Carson 1 Adviser for Environmental Studies , Hert fordshire L.E.A. 

and Chairman of the Hertfordshire Schools Working Party 

on A • level Elnvironmental Studies. 
L.O'Donnell, Head of Depart.Tent of EnvironT.ental Science, Pontexand 

College of Eaucation. 
Dr.D.L. J.Robins , the Town ana Country Planning Department, iXewcastle 

University. 

The purpose of this one-day conference is to make colleagues aware of tne need 
for environmental education at sixth form level and to acquaint the.m with 
developments in this area of tne curriculum for botn 'A' level and non-'A' level 
studies in the sixth for.rv Speakers will also deal v;ith tne cpport^nitie:^ availao^e 
in higner eaucatlon for tnose with qualifications and interest in tnis il^ela. 

A", irr.portant objective for tne Conference will be to discjss wnar :\*Tzner action m^rnt 
be taken to advance tne aevelopment of sixth form environmental staCxe^ in tne Acrtn 
of England. 

^n oraer to facilitate the work of tne Conference, papers prepared cy ^-/oeakeru w:.l^ 
ce circulatec in advance. 

You may liKe to know that an 'A' level syllabus has now been publishec : "Environm.ental 
StuGies - tne construction of ar. 'A' level syllabus". Compiled by S.McB. Carson. 
Available from tne National Foundation for Educational Researcn, Book Publishing 
Division, 2 Jennings Buildings, Thames Avenue, V/indsor, Berks. SL5 "QS. .■".GO. 

Cost of .morning coffee and lunch : oOp. 

Closing date for applications : Friday, l!cth Novem;ber 197"' • 



ERLC 



T!IK LN:VFrv SI TV OT Ill. l.L 

INSTT Ti'7*K or mn't'.VlK^S 



Thi:^ course six evonrm;- sesirions ii^ ciosj^j^ned lo lairiiliarysc tenc;]:ers 
with the ICnvironncatal Studies a|>pro:u'h, Pai^tieular aHontion wii] 
^::vc)> to t.bf-^ Nu^Held .i'*ovm'*iat:or "HcJ^^oureer' for ^eHrnu')^'* nroje(!t aiMj 
the Schools Ccvnoll Project- on Knvlroimenial S1ml:e:> . Th'.u'C v/iU be 
praetleal La'i I ruction in relevarA asnrets cl'i;eo]o)j:y and |)rchi*"^torv c\x\v. 
n.Iso asbistanee in the prenavLiilon o[ teaching* o?<^s lor Vif^ldwork In ur^^on 
and nr'ai en.vironmonts. 

The course tutor i^i Mr, V , Uridger, Principal f.ecturcr i.n 
Kvclulion and Pre-History, Kini;*ston I 'pen Hu]^ CoJic?i,'e of Education, 

nat^s I'ursciaytf, I'/lh, :;ist tniw^jr, M«!i, 2yih November, 

I'ith Decenihcv, l^'7 

Time; 7.00 p.m. fo O.OC p.nu 

Place The meetimvs ov IM'd Oetohor and 12th Deoenihor will l)C h(»ld 
at the institute of KdueJtion, ITH Cottino'hatn Iload, ffiill. 
All other meetin^rs will Uv *:eld at Kinsiston Vuoi) FfidJ CoPej;e of 
Kducation, Cottui^':haT?! !<r>Hd, llul!« 

Fee Ml^^jQ])^ Teachers may be aWo to obtain <;?'ants from their L, L\A' 
to%v*^.'.rds this ^;h;irL;''. *uh1 Iheir travelhr^^j"- e>:pon.set% 



To^ Ori^anibor for tii-S'M:'vi(*e Trainhi;.^ 
Institute o!' FrhicaUor?, 
I'niverstt^v \A Hull, 
170 '/.(Atnu'^hr^m lloaJv 



T "Aish to aLteiid \\\v ewjrr-c and encJof^e ^ly fe*^ of ili^oOp 
mud?.' payr/blc lo i'^e I'^uv^rsity of 



Couraee arranged jointly by the Area Training Or^r.isatior, of the University of 
Nottingham School of Education and Her Majesty's Inspectorate. 



Ifbttingham J>S Ecology and Nature ConBervation 

Commencing Monday, 17th July to Friday, 2l8t July, 1972, followed by ten meetings 
on Thursday evening during the Autumn Term at Nottingham Coller:e of Education, 
Clifton. 

Course Director t Mr. J.A. Adcock, B.Sc., Nbttin^jhain College of .education. 

The course is intended for teachers of Biology and ^^Lnvironn^ental studies in 
secondary schools and teachers in primary schools with a particular interest in 
these subjects. 

This course will begin by looking at some habitate available for study within easy 
reach of urban environment - playin^^^ fields, gravel t>ita» canals and streama, pit 
tips and local nature trails. Lectures during the Autumn term will look at some 
recent advances in ecolofjical theory - and the part this might play in the teaching 
of ecology and conservation in schools. 

Duration ! (a) Five field days (Monday, 17th July - Friday, 2l8t July) 

centred at Nottingham Collef^e of Eriucation (approximately 
9*30.a.m. - 6. 50. p.m. daily). 

(b) Ten lectures during the Autumn term. Thursdays at 
6. 50. p.m. 

Cost i Pull residence only £12. 40 * 

There is no tuition fee payable^ 

Application to attend should be made on the slip below to arrive not later than 
Friday, 23rd June, 1972 . 

Telephone enquiries iriay be to Mrs. A. Eaton, Nottingham 50IOI extension 2278. 



l/We wish to at^ona the course to be held at Nottinf^ham Colle/:e of Educ?5tion, Clifton, 
From Xonday, "^Tth July tc Friday, 21st July inclusive, ^na the following ten Thursday 
evening meetings aurir^^^ the Autumn term. 

Fr:jfne(to) School 

(Block io'ctera please; 



(in fulij 



School Tel. No. i 



ERIC 



Cheque/yOBtAl order (£12.^0 full board per person) enclosed 

These should be made payable to the University of Nootlr^gham. 

^ • be retumea to Mrs. £aton. Secretary for Short Courses, School of Education, 
Lveraity of ;;ottinc;r*^ri, uraver.sixy Park, Nottin^hrtm NG? 2RE to arrive not later 



UNIVERSITY OF READING SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Courses and Conferences 



"CONSERVATION AND THE SCHOOL ClIRRICULUil" 

A week end conference for teachers 

PAL^ffiR BUILDING, TH3 UNIl^SIOT, '..rlilTEKNIOHTS, RE/J)IN&* 

Friday and Saturday, 7th and 8th May. V^T< • 

This conference is intended for teachers of geography, biology, history, the 
humanities and other disciplines who are concerned to introduce work on con^servation 
to their pupils, particularly at secondary lovely It may also be of interest to 
primary school teachers, youth workers and those concerned with field studies and 
the conservation movement. The confurence is a response to interest aroused by 
European Conservation Year and will be preparation for continuing this work in the 
forthiuoming World Conservation Year^ The programme will include some relevant 
background material but particularly aims to suggest practical ways of bringing 
conservation problems into teaching. There vdll be an exhibition of useful material 
and handout literature on resources available to teachers locally and nationally. 
The discussion groups will tackle practical v/ays of developing specific topics with 
pupils. 



Friday 7th ?^yt TIC- CCi-^'VSVATION' PROBLEM! 

Chairman: Professor J. Burnett, Oxford University Department of 

Agriculture. 

Conference members assemble. 

Tea available a"c small charge in University Buttery. 
Chairman's oporJx;^ remarks. 

"The Need for Conservation" .' Philip Oswald 

Deputy-Director 
Nature Conservancy. 

Topic and s-pozjzoi" to bo ^Jzr.:(yiLaccd later 



4.15 - 4.45 

4.45 
4.50 - 6.00 



6.00 - 7.00 



7.00 
6.15 - 9-30 



-ziuffet Supper 
"Practical Appr cache 



D, Jenr^ings. 

British Trusts for 
Conservation Volunteers 
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Organizer D. W. Wai*wick, M.A., Lecturer, Further i-^jLXjre':*^ i unal ICducation, 

University of Lancaster School of Education. 

This course, which has been approved by the D.E.S. for ^uroose^ of 
pooling under Circular lk/70 and Administrative MemornnciMm 26/70, conair^ts 
of approxisT^ately one hundred contact hours. It ii*. open to tv-^achors in primary 
and secondary schools, Headmasters, educational administrators and lectures in 
Colle/:COS of Education. A 5'.tronr!: practical element if- built into tht-? course, 
which gives the opportunity oT workin^r individually or in ground in four 
widely oontrcisting environment r,. Tho^u; attonv^in/j; l.hi> courno will bv-^ ar.kvMl 
to develop appror-ches to environment rvl studier; within their schools durin,«: the 
academic year 1971/?2 and hence contribute to 'workshop' sessions that have been 
plamned. 

To a Inrge extent the course v/ill develop accorrtin.r; to the interests of 
those attending it, but a genr^ral outline follows. Unleco otherwise stated 
each section will comriencQ at 6.30 in the eveninf: of the first day when a full 
briofinf^ will take place and will t-^rminate on the afternoon of thc^ last one, 

1. 1st - 5th SeTDt-r^mber , 1971 - Residencr- the University, pr;jctical work 

in Blackburn. 

1st September wij.l be spent ac th^^ University, and the ,orOi-!;r.'=imnie is as 
follows: 

11.15 - VSnvironmental Studies in thr Primary School* 
rJ. W, Heath, B.Sc, Staff Ti;tor, University 
of Newcastle Institute cf Education. 

12.30 - Lunch 

2.15 - 'Environmental Studies in the Secondary ochool ' 
W. R, J. Davies, B. A. ,Ij.oC. , Assistant 
Educational Adviser, Shropshire L.E.A. 

3.30 - Tea 

^.15 - The Organization of the Course 
Organizer and Cours»^ Tutors 

6.30 - Dinner 

8.00 - T. H. Titherin,:bon, IV.D.D. , A.T.O. (Dept. of Environrr.cntal 

Studies, Chorloy College of Education) \'ill brief Course 
members on the work of the next four days. 

2nd - ^th ooptiombt^r - Work in Blackburn c^^ntrrtd on the Annexe of Chorley 
cndt^r th-- .lir^-c^ion of Mr. ?i th ri n,';lori . iOvc-r. i.n;-. 
discussions/lectur.'o/semin-irs at the- Univv.rsity . 

2. 7th - 10th ocjimwry 1972 - at ri-irrin^s Corit^--^-, Lnac-ir.r , unior the 

direction of ;*r. I. Vi i.::o:*, (liripurtnK-nt of --i.-iuc-- l.j.on) . 

3. 7th - 10th April, 1972 - F^t l^^cul ton-lc-ryld-'' Colioi^.i of I-r^ncntion, 

Nr. Blackpool, unoer th^ dirfction of G. R. otead, B.^c, 
(Department of Biology). Viiro^j mnin ar:y.us wil^ b*; 
concentrated on - the ber-ch, tn.:? sand dunes, and the salt, 
marsh. 



km 8th - i;5lh ".optcnber, iv?2 - at ChnrXotte Mason CollG^TO of fidiicat-ioa, 

Amblosido, Westmorland, under the niroction of 
P. iU Sauvain, M»A, , (Department cC Pt-^/^ioii:*.! Studioo). 

The concluding part of this section of rhr; coiirc- will entail a suru^.avy 
of the work done and a full rosumo of the irijplication • for the claornom 
situation* 

Asriossmet't 

L5orn»? cvalujitloi: of i'>^o v;-.^rk u./volopeu wi.tnin tiliC difforc:nt: schoolo wilj. be 
bui.lt into t};i:: couriv^ v.nci ccrtLfic.tcs of succecsful attendance v;ill be issued. 

Cont of C<^\irf>c 

Pull HOw^idenco and TuiT:ion = Z^O 
Pviition and Meals only = S30 
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UNIVERSITY OP READING SCHOOL OP EDUCATION 
Diploma in Environmental Studies in Education 



In October 1972 the School of Education, University of Reading, 
will be introducing a new one-year, full-tiiae diploma coxirse for 
experienced teachers. It will replace the existing Diploma in Rural 
Education and is intended for those concerned to encourage the study 
of the environment within the currioulum of middle and secondary 
schools. The situation and facilities of the University make it an 
exciting base for such a course. 

The course will be organised to help those following it to make 
full use of the educational resources of the environment by providing 
a working knowledge of a wide range of subjects and an understanding 
of the interrelationships between thee. There v/ill be aaple opportunity 
to use field techniques and to study document s. All the course work 
will be related to the school situation. 

The interpretation ^ivon to Environmental Studies will be based on 
two theaes: 

(i) energy flow and natural resources; 

interaction of nan with the environment. 

Part of the courst; will involve investigation of problems related 
to these themes, \Ihere suitable the approach v/ill be scientific and 
quantitative, but the importance of aesthetic considerations and value 
judgments in decision making will not be neglected. Both urban and 
rural problems will be selected. Tv/o weeks of field study away fron 
the University will be an integral part of the course. The work will 
be divided into three sections which v/ill involve lectures, seminars, 
laboratory practicalvS, individual and group field investigations or 
visits as appropriati^. 

Sub ject -"based _s tudies . This coaponent which will perait soaa degree 
of choice is designed to increase personal understanding of the 
environiiont by sicans of courses in geography, geology, biology, 
local history, ;LOtocrolo^ and physical science. 

2. Pro blc::i-ba sod studio s «, Theoretical and practical exanination of 
selected er^vironnental prcbloras, including consideration of 
eoonoaic and sociological factors, planning and resource manageuent. 

3. Proi^^ps^io ria ll^ - base d s^tii dies ^ The role anu teaching of Environmental 
Studies v/ithin the curriculuir* of LiiddJLe and secondary schools. A 
crixical cxaaination of the variety of :.*,othods which may be used. 

ii'urtl-ivjr pEiTticulara ana i^pplicaxion forjis r^ay bo obtained froD 
The Secr^'carVj Schv^ol of 2ducation, O'nivorsity Oi' Reading, 29 Eastern 
Avonuo, Roadin.i^, RG-l 5Ru\ The closing date for applications is 31 st 
•^arch in tnc year for v/aich application is made. 
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THS UKIVZRSITY OF LI^TilSlPOOL 
IMoTITUTS OF EDUCATION 

Dirlon:a ±n iilnvLronniont:al Zducr^ticn,. 

Purpose 

Thia coiirso is open to qualified teachers witli at least threo yo'/^rs* 
approved professional experioino, a>;rl is dosiimed for those who v;ish to 
undortol'.o increased responsibility in tho field of environmental education, with 
particular reference to the 'middle years of schooling* • V/ork will be on coi 
intor-disciplin«ary basis in a curricul'ir area whirh is comini^ to be s^-on as 
incroasinf^ly relevant, yet has so faz* been ne^^lectedi at this level, in the 
context of in-service traininf-;. llie course has a dual purpose, aiminr: to 
introduce its members to (or reinforce for them) the structures cjid concepts of 
the component disciplines involved in environmental education, and at zhe srjae 
time providini3 a strong professional bias, both theoretical and practical. 

Or Ranis -^.tion 

Althou;;h the diploma is .U'/rTded by the University on successful completion 
of the course, and co-ordination will be the responsibility of the Inytit'o.to of 
Education, the course will be conducted by members of staff of Collofjos of 
Education within the Liverpool .\rea 'Prainin,.^ Org-'^nisation. The full-tijrio element 
mentioned in tho draft reg^il^.tions will add up to at least ton weeks over the two 
years of tho course .> It will bo mainly devfvted to fi-:ld work. Thore vdll 
proba.bly b«j rlireo woek-lonf-; uxcuri^rlonis, held in vac.ition time* fiu-,- r«::,;t »:>f the 
field work will bvi cr'Vore^l i\t week-ends • Members of the course must therefore 
expect to fT:ive up a certain rjr.ount of time at week-ends, and over the stated 
holiday periods. Lectures ajid practical sessions will be held on tv;o evcnin,.;3, 
Mond-iys an I '^riiui'sdr.ys e ich w>;ek durin.-; term time* Venues will chanf.'C accordia,5 
to tho college under taking the particular part of the course. fxS for as 
possible, however, the timetable v.all be ^blocked' so that switching from Ccllei'^o 
to collet::e v/ill not be too frequent. /J.1 the college venues excej-jt one (edge Hill 
Ormskirk) ,are in Liverpool * Details of the examination .ore shown in the draft 
regulations. 

Prop:ramme 

The following "re the provisional ^ireas of study envisaged in the coui^se. 

1) Contrasted case-studies of environments withjn "Che region. I'hese vdll 
include rural and urb-on environments, selected to illuminate a v/idc range of 

contributions from the environm^jntal sciences (particularly ecolOoy), history and 
(;oOi^aptrj . The links between horao ajid environment, social problems, czid the 
contributions of physical education and aesthetic appreciation to environmental 
SuUdy v/ill also be consic^ered. 

2) Theories of curriculum devolopij.-.n u and strategics of innovation in schools 

3) Fluid weeks will bo i:-:-l^ in e2iVironnn,-nt£ contrasting with tho5je of Merse;yoido 
'ind 3uuth-V/est LcOncashir-.-. la^oov-.sod ax-eas for the full-week excursic^ns -ore 
the Lune Valley, North-oast ^^^n.-'lr-nd, a^id the Lalce District or North V/ales. 

Most of the week-end field wox'k v.dll be concerned with the home are;;, r-jid for the 
most p'-xt will b^- integrated with leoturos and practical work. 

k) The 'Vocati(>n.-;l 'i..;poct'^ vdll l>o :;tr.:agly ompn'*cisv.:a , and iinl'.:j vdth i^chuols 

and oz:\cr or,. :ariiS itica:j , p. rticul auy with reference to the •.•'or.v ii.iti.ited 
by the LiveriV/ol ijdticatioi;al priority area project, will bo os tab?^i>::ihed« 
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continued 



5) Two soprjrr.-co &K^ts of options arc propoaod:— 

a) MethudolO£^ical options^ inoludir.^^ the v±crxi'XX3 study, throun;h 
ori^'^inal source matc?rials, cf enviror-inc-nts vlistrjit bctn in spaco ar*d 
time 5 :jid .".Iso backer .>und v..ptions in evivonmontal scioncos, including 
i^eGlo:,y« It is hopod that teachers export in a p-irtioular subject 
.•Aroa v/i3.1 choose an option less familic^x to themo 

b) Environmental options will include "Homo and iSnvironment". Secreation 
.and Snvironmont"; "Planning and the Envixonaont"? and "The Appreciation 
of the Environmenfo 

The nurnbs^r of options which can be offered will largoly depend on the size 
of membership of the course. 

6) The theme of "conservation" v/ill run like a thread through the course. 

7) Considerable attention will be pai.d to linking the subject matter of the 
course with its application in the mi 'dle school context, includin^j the 
prep.aration of a data bank and kits. 

Fees 

Under the terms of D.E.S* Circular lk/70 and Administrative Memorandum 
2S/70| the Department no longer 'approved* diplomas offered by universities. If 
the L.E.i-i. is sc-ttisficd the "the course proprosed is appropriate to the teacher 
concerned" assisteince may be given, and the expenditure 'pooled*. 

As this course has been arranr^od so as to avoid the need for secondment, 
the expenses involved may be summarised as follows:— 

Fees: (£50 for each of two years) £100 

Expenses: (ostim:sted) for field exciorsion accommodation (at present rates) 
approximately £50 over the cours©» In addition, the costs of 
transport and materials will have to be met# 

Examination: £5,00; for re-examination £3«00 

In general, bills will be sent direct to students, who, at the discretion 
of the L.E.Ao v/ill be able to reclaim fees and expenses from their employing 
authorities under the arran^rements set out in the I'iomorandum referred to above • 

Teachers successfully completing the course are eligible for a salary 
increment, subject to the approval of the employing; authority^ 

Apiplication 

Application for admission to the course should bo made as s>.>on as rjossijole 
to the Socrc?trj7y, Institute cf Educationi Abercromby Square, The University, 
P.O. Box 1^7, Liverpool. 



Regulations for Diploma In ICnvirQrjnental j^ducgwion 



1* Candidates enterinf<; on the course of study for the Diploma in iilnvironmental 
Eductt'cion shall have satisfactorily completed an approved initial 
qualification in education and shall have had at least three years approved 
professional experience. 

2. The course of study shall be part-tirao, extendin:': over two academic years, 
but shall include short periods of full-time study air.ounting in total to 
not less than 5 weeks in each year* 

3« The course of study shall include: 

(i) Interdisciplinary studies of sauvple environments in the 
Kerseyside region and of contrasted environments elsewhere. 

(ii) Recent developments in studies of the eiwironment and of 
conservation. 

(iii) Theories of curriculum developi:;ont v;ith special reference 
to environmental education. 

(iv) Strategies of innovation in school. 

(v) One each of two sorios of opcional courses approved by the 
Board of Management. 

km ilach Cajididato shall be required to complete a dissertation not exceeding 
10|000 words in length, on an approved topic rel.-^.tod to environmentcd 
education* 

3m The Deiplonia shall be awarded to crjididates who have: 

(i) attended ruf^larly and made satisfactory progress in the 
prescribed coursr:; and practical v/crk. 

(ii) satisfied thci Examiners in the follov/ing:- 

(a) a written examination on the subjects of the course^ 

(b) their dissertation. 

6. Arx oral examination nay be req\;ired, 

7. A inark of distinction may be awarded to a candid.:'to of exceptionnl merit. 

6. A Candida Tie v;ho fails to satisfy the oxaninors in 5 Iii) (a) or (b) above 
shall be required to offer him^~ieli* for re-'OXv'^:i;ji nation in the :ivjCtion or 
^eorioni in whicii he hns failed. 

9. A c-^r*didat^.' shall r.ormally bo allov/ec: on*,: opportunity for re-exar.ination, 
talcen within one year of the ccmpier-icn of zhc course. 

10. The fee for the examination shall be £5.00: for re-exai*nination £3.00. 



